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‘WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 
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Views of the Month 


Court Tells Union to Admit Negroes 


EFARTFORD, CONN.—A five- 
year fight to compel the 
Hartford local of the AFL Elec- 


~ trical Workers to admit two Ne- 


groes as apprentices was brought 
to a successful conclusion .re- 
cently by the Connecticut’ Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

The case was first filed with 
the Commission in March, 1949, 
by Mansfield T. Tilley and War- 
ren B. Stewart, who charged 


* that Local 35, IBEW had re- 


- fused to take them 


in solely 
because of their race. Both 
men are high school graduates 
with two years of school elec- 


ce trical training and armed serv- 
“* ices experience in the electrical 


ve field. 


In denying the Commission’s 


~ charges, the union stated. that 


its policy was to admit only sons 


' and relatives of present mem- 


2 bers of the local. 


The State 


maintained that this practice 
served as a total and continuing 
ban against Negro applicants 
since there had never been a 
Negro in the local. 

The union’s decision to admit 
Tilley and Stewart followed a 
ruling by the Connecticut Su- 
perior Court Judge Alcorn who 
found the union in contempt of 
court for refusing to abandon its 
policy of racial discrimination. 
In addition to being found in 
contempt, the unon was fined 
$2,000. Within 30 days the union 
was to be fined an additional 
$500 per week until it complied 
with the court order. 

The Hartford local received 
no support from the national 
officers of the IBEW or the Con- 
necticut AFL in its fight against 
the State Fair Employment 
Practices Law. 


; Cavaliers of St. Michael Formed 


LEVELAND, OHIO (Spe- 
cial)—To see if something 
good can’t come out of the un- 


| successful attempt ‘to get a 
- Knights of Columbus charter for 


an interracial group here, a new 


organization called the Cava-. 


liers of St. Michael was formed 
recently. 


Most of its members, both 


_ white and Negro, were members 


of the projected K. of C. coun- 
cil. Friendships formed in try- 
ing to get the charter led to the 


new organization, according to 
its chairman, Atty. Nicholas 
Bucur. 

Bucur said his group’s aims 
are the development of Catholic 
lay leaders and participation in 
Catholic Action projects, Mem- 
bership, he added, is open to any 
Caiholic man, regardless of race 
or national origin. ‘ 

Other officers are M. C, Clarke 
vice chairman; Eugene Richard- 
son, treasurer; Harry Alexan- 
der, secretary, and Karl Mar- 
tersteck, board member. 


Priests Study Lay Apostles’ Needs 
OTRE DAME, INDIANA—“Development of a Dynamic Pastoral 
Theology Adopted to the Needs of the Lay Apostolate” is the 


theme of a meeting of priests, seminarians and theologians spon- 
gored by a committee of priests of the Fort Wayne Diocese with 
the permission of His Excellency Archbishop John F. Noll. The 


_ meeting will be held from August 8-12 at the University of Notre 


Dame. 
Invited are pastors and theologians who have ideas along the 


line of training lay people who would be eager to give themselves 

more generously to the service of God in the context of their lay 

state. 
Discussion leaders and their topics will be: 

August 9—Rev. Thomas Harte, C.S.S.R., from Catholic University 
—‘“The Social Structure of the Parish and the Needs of the 
Modern Apostolate.” * / 

Rev. Joseph G. Gremillion of Shreveport, Louisiana—‘“The 
Parish—Plant or Community?” 

August 10—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand of Hubbard Woods, 
lil—“The Pope’s Plan for the Parish Apostolate—Menti 
‘Nostrae.” 

Rev. Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., from Rockford, Ill.—‘Evaluation 
of the Present Effort to Achieve the Directives of the Pope.” 

August 11—Very Rev. Msgr. Donald J. Kanaly from Calumet, 
Oklahoma—‘Problem of Lay Participation in Worship and in 
the Apostolate.” 

Rev. John Sheehy of Grand Rapids, Michigan—‘The Need of a 
Spirituality Adapted to an Apostolic Formation of the Laity.” 

August 12—Rev. Leo Trese of Detroit, Michigan, author of “Vessel 
of Clay”—“‘The Need of a Priestly Spirituality to Develop This 
Missionary Spirit in the Laity.” 

Inquiries may be addressed to Rev. Louis J. Putz, Box 181, 


> Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Take Profit Out of Firetraps 


CHICAGO, ILL,-—One-fifth of all the -housing .in. Chicago. is.substand- 
ard, it was shown in the 1950 census, as well as the fact that there were 


- 64,000 of. these. places which are hazards to the health and.safety of.the 


occupants. To remedy this drastic situation the Chicago Housing Author- 


™ ity has suggested the: following: 


1, Congressional legislation and also city and state financing for 
more public housing. . (At the. present. writing the Senate has. approved 


; ye _ the administration program of 140,000 units of public housing, to be 


buik 35,000 a year for the next four years, ‘The House is reconsidering 
_ {Continued on Page 2) 
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Catholic School Heads Uphold Desegregation 


AMONG CATHOLIC SCHOOL 

HEADS upholding the ban- 
ning of school segregation by 
race are: Rev. Msgr. J. L. Flah- 
erty, superintendent of schools 
for the diocese of Richmond, 
Virginia; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Henry C. Bezou, superintendent 
of schools for the diocese of New 
Orleans; and Rev. Andrew C. 
Smith, S.J., president of Spring 
Hill College in Alabama. Catho- 
lic schools in Washington, D.C.; 
St. Louis, Missouri; and San An- 
tonio have already integrated 
students. 

Commenting on predictions 
that private schools were open- 
ing or enlarging their facilities 
to accommodate students whose 
parents objected to common 
schools, Msgr. Flaherty said, 
“These predictions seem to be 
based on two assumptions: 

“1. That all private schools 
will continue segregation. .. . 

“2. That private schools would 


take in pupils whose only reason 
for transferring from public 
schools would be the desire of 
their parents to escape the con- 
sequences of the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

“As applied to the parochial 
schools of the diocese of Rich- 
mond, both these assumptions 
are false.” 

SGR. BEZOU ISSUED THE 

STATEMENT of the New 
Orleans Catholic School Board 
which said, “We consider the 
statement of the court fully in 
accordance with the principles 
of democracy .. . and Christian 
social principles affirming the 
equality of all men. 

“Undoubtedly the ruling .. . 
will increase the prestige of the 
United States in the eyes of 
other nations . . . that in recent 
years have looked with incfeas- 
ing interest and reverence to 
this country for leadership.” 

The statement added that the 


Rhetoric Unleashed by Supreme Court Decision 
“A Prize Piece of Poppycock and Piffle” 


by Ann O'Reilly 

Some of the oratory following 
the Supreme court decision end- 
ing segregation in education 
should not be lost to posterity. 
Senate speakers in the week or 
so following the decision rivaled 
H. V. Kaltenborn in dire predic- 
tions as to the fate of our coun- 
try now that the monstrous deed 
was done. But to Senator James 
O. Eastland (D., Miss.) goes the 
Oscar for best all-around Sen- 
ate-floor histrionics of the year. 
Says Sen. Eastland, the Court 
has violated “the Constitution, 
the laws of nature, and the law 
of God.” The Senator has a 
ready eye for an apt quotation, 


4 
Bt aa 


and gleans this from the Jack- 
son Daily News : (Jackson, 
Miss.), “A prize piece of poppy- 
cock and piffle was the conten- 
tion set up in the segregation 
cases before the Supreme court 
that ‘segregation is psycholog- 
ically harmful to colored chil- 
dren,’ ” 

And furthermore, continues 
the alliterative editor, “Radicals 
and rabblerousers and race agi- 


tators are in great glee, of 
course, but all persons who use 
their heads for something other 
than loafing places for hair well 
realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the tragic consequences 
to which it may lead,” 


a baud Ve hi 


board recognized the difficulties 
involved in the practical applica- 
tion of the decision. 

But it said, “We feel that all 
should work earnestly and sym- 
pathetically to the end that a 
practical implementation of the 
decision may be successfully and 
charitably effected.”’’ 

Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel is president of the 
board. 

IX ALABAMA FATHER 

SMITH in a commencement 
address hailed the Supreme 
Court anti-segregation ruling as 
“a historic stand for equal jus- 
— and equal opportunities for 
a had 

Father Smith said that Spring 
Hill College will give its fullest 
cooperation in working out ar- 
rangements for an orderly tran- 
sition toward racial integration 
in the schools of the South. Fa- 
ther Smith is a native of Mis- 
sissippi. 


SHIFTING SANDS—SOLID 
ROCK 

The Senator, himself no liter- 
ary slouch, says “the Supreme 
Court has substituted the shift- 
ing sands of sophistry for the 
solid rock of judicial integrity.” 
The Court “has been indoctrin- 
ated and brain-washed by left- 
wing pressure groups.” Sena- 
tor Eastland wants one thing 


clear: “The white people of the 
South do not have race preju- 
dice. They have race conscious- 
ness, and they are proud to pos- 
sess this awareness. of the sig- 
nificance of race. Had they not 
possessed it, the South would 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘Why We Allow Firetraps to Kill 


ASSISTANT STATE’S ATTORNEY Frank Ferlic, investigating a 

fire in which seven persons died and nine were injured in Chi- 
cago recently, said, “There'll be no rest for the men on this investi- 
gation until we get all the way to the bottom of this thing. Why 
was this obvious firetrap allowed to stand? The fire escape didn’t 
even work, Some of the tenants couldn’t get to the fire escape 
without breaking down the doors of locked apartments. The whole 
thing looks bad, very bad.” 

It does indeed look very bad. An 11-year-old tenant has con- 
fessed to starting the blaze after he had read a “comic” book 
called “The Flaming Torch.” L. B. Jackson, a Chicago high school 
teacher, owner of the building, has been fined many times for 
building code violations. One fine in 1950 was for dangerous par- 
titions. Officials were unable to find him to serve summonses in 
connection with suits against him started in September and Octo- 
ber, 1953. 

“Why was this obvious firetrap allowed to stand?” Maybe 
one reason is that families are so desperate for housing that this 
place was profitable to the landlord. Tenants paid him $12.50 to 
$15 a week for each of twelve 1, 2 or 3-room apartments with no 
bath and only éne toilet for three apartments. That would pro- 
duce $7,800 a year rents from a $20,000 building. (Incidentally, 
these were white families who do not have a racial barrier to over- 
come.) 

HICAGO’S COUNCILMEN HAVE BEEN VERY NEGLIGENT, 

considering this drastic shortage of homes for the poor, when 
they refused to allow vacant land to be used for public housing. 
Before 90% of this housing can be built the land must be cleared 
of more families than the new housing will accommodate. This 
has crowded the ousted families into the remaining slums. 

._The Chicago Tribune has been complaining about how the 
slums look to people entering Chicago by train. The 1950 census 
went deeper, reporting that one-fifth of all the housing in Chicago 
is substandard. 64,000 of these are hazards to the health and 
safety of their occupants. 558 people were burned to death from 
1950 to 1953. The answer to this is not, as one correspondent 
suggested, to build a hedge along the railroad tracks to hide the 
slums. 

Practical remedies suggested by the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity will be found in our “Views of the Month” column. 

To get to the bottom of that fatal fire we find many ugly 
things. The greed for money which makes otherwise respectable 
citizens risk the lives of their tenants. The “comic” books which 
inspire violence. The lack of enforcement of laws to protect lives. 
The continuing blindness of our governmental units from local to 
national levels to the desperate need of housing for families. These 
evils are widespread. Each of us can do something. We might 
make a decent home available for a family to rent. We could 
urge our representatives continually to vote for needed public 
housing. : 

These burnt offerings of human beings must stop! 


through June and bi-month 
{Indiana A 16, 









These Are BAD Words! x 


(This list was prepared and 
distributed by the Christian 
Family Group of San Antonio, 
Texas, which is sponsored by 
the San Antonio Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women.) 
O*= WHO LOVES CHRIST 

‘and practices charity will 
avoid the use of any word in the 
“check list’”’ below. It is through 
the casual use of these words in 
the family circle and in other 
social situations that hate of 
other people is nurtured and 
communicated. 


kike cracker 
sheenie red-neck 
yid white trash 
mess’can pecker wood 
spik nigger lover 
greaser chink 

wop polack 
dago bohunk 
gringo nigger 
paddy darky 

jig coon 

n boo 


jiga 
(half-hearted effort to say _ 
) 


“boy” (when used to address an 





adult male, negro) 
shine 

It has been demonstrated by 
sociological studies as well as by 
the common observation of most 
of us that hate of “minority 
groups” most often begins in the 
home. There it is usually com- 
municated by the parents and 
other adults to the children in 
rather off-hand, almost subcon- 
scious ways; a word, a gesture, 
an attitude here and there. In 
such a manner is formed the 
child’s personality; it learns con- 
trary to the teachings of Christ. 

We know that our member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of 
Christ and our acceptance of 
Christian principles do not per- 
mit us to hold hatred for any- 
one. (“Love even the sinner; for 
in that love we find the greatest 
resemblance to the love of Our 
Lord.”’) 

Would you look the list over? 
Study it? Admit (to yourself) 
which of these words you use. 
Then make a determined effort 
to avoid them in future conver- 


sations. Everyone knows, of 


ne 
re te 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Our Lady s 
Assumption 


§, lo - iain 


Homily by St. John of “ 
Damascus, 676-734 A.D. 


MY* DEAR BRETHREN: To 
the temple of the Lord not 
made by hands there today has 
come to rest Mary, a holy tab- 
ernacle, re-enlivened by the liv- 
ing God. David, her father,. re- 
joices, and with him choirs of 
Angels and Archangels; ... 
choirs of Powers and of Domina- 
tions and of Thrones sing ex- 
ultingly to her; the Cherubim 
and the Seraphim praising chant 
her glory. For today the immac- 
ulate Virgin, undefiled by earth- 
ly affection, whose nourishment 
was heavenly thoughts, returns 
not again to the world with re- 
enlivened body, but is assumed 
into the tabernacles of heaven. 

How could one taste death 
from whom the true Life flowed 
out to all? Yet she did fall 
under the law inflicted by Him 
whom she bore, and as daughter 
of the old Adam suffered the old 
sentence of death, even as her 
Son, who is Life itself. 

Bu NOW AS MOTHER OF 

THE LIVING GOD, she is 
fittingly taken up to heaven by 
Him. For how could death feed 
on this. truly blessed one, who 
had eagerly listened to the word 
of God? who at the Archangel’s 
salutation, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, conceived the Son of 
God? who without pain gave 
birth to Him? whose whole be- 
ing was ever consecrated to her 
Creator? 

Could hell receive such a one? 
Could corruption destroy a body 
in which Life had been brought 
forth? For her, beloved breth- 
ren, a way is prepared to heaven 
—a way that is fair and straight 
and easy. For if Christ, the way 
and the truth, has said: “Where 
I am, there also shall my servant 
be,” does it not follow that His 
Mother is surely with him? 


Our Lady of Guadalupe 





Drawn from the revered pic- 
ture near Mexico City. Our 
Lady appeared to an Indian, 
duan Diego, and sent him to the 
Archbishop with a serape full of 
roses out of season as a sign. 
When he opened his serape this 
picture was found on it. The 
Indians and all Mexicans have 
great devotion to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. No one ever dared 
to pillage her shrine. 





course, the non-emotional, non- 
hate, counterpart of each of 
these words, USE THEM! 


rae 
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Take Profit Out of Firetraps 


(Continued from Page 1) 


its cutting out of all public housing. (Keep informed of the action of 
Congress on this desperately needed help for the housing situation of 


poor families.—Ed.) 


2. More money for public housing for large families as so many 


large apartments have been cut up. 


3. Increasingly heavy penalties for illegal cutting up of apartments 
so that the profit may be taken out of exploiting slums. 

4. Enforcement of condemnation provisions of the building code, 
decreasing the cost of slum clearance to the taxpayer. Inflated prices 
have been paid for buildings that should long ago have been condemned 


and demolished. 


5. Conserving neighborhoods on the brink of blight, correcting over- 
density of building, improper layout of streets, and other blight-manu- 
facturing factors, coordinating all housing programs under a master 
plan for Chicago to be worked out by the Chicago Plan Commission, 


Prayer to BI. Martin for Schools 


T. LOUIS, MISSOURI—A no- 

vena to Blessed Martin de 
Porres “asking him to intercede 
with God that the transition to 
integrated education take place 
peacefully and quickly in our 
city, county, state and nation” 
is being sponsored from August 
1 to 9 by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of St. Louis. The nine 
days of prayer will take place 
at Holy Angels Church at Kin- 


lock, Missouri, of which Rey, 
Patrick Molloy is pastor. He is 
chaplain of the council. Other 
interested persons, locally and 
nationally, are also invited to 
take part publicly or privately, 

(Anyone wishing novena 
prayer ‘to Blessed Martin may 
obtain one by writing to Blessed 
Martin Guild, 141 E. 65th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


College CIC Honors Club, Student 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Representa- 

tives of 24 Catholic colleges 
and Newman Clubs meeting in 
Chicago recently selected the 
Human Relations Club of the 
University of Detroit and Wal- 
ter F. Baker, student at DePaul 
University in Chicago, to receive 
the 1954 THOMAS J. CROWE 
INTERRACIAL JUSTICE 
AWARDS. 

The Thomas J. Crowe inter- 
racial Justice awards are pre- 
sented each year to the Catholic 
college and individual faculty 


‘member or student in the mid- 


west, who made some outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of 
interracial justice and charity 
during the course of the year. 
The award is sponsored by the 
College Division of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago. 


The presentation of the 
awards took place on Sunday, 
May 23, at the annual Com- 
munion Breakfast of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton 
Hotel. 

Meeting in Chicago to study 
human relations problems ~at 
home and abroad, representa- 
tives to the College Division of 
the Catholic Interracial Council 
of Chicago elected the following 
student leaders as officers of the 
organization: President: Jim 
Burns, Loyola University—Vice 
President: Francis Payette, St. 
Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois 
—Recording Secretary: Florence 
Clark, Mundelein College—Cor- 
responding Secretary: Meg Gal- 
assini, DePaul University—and 
Treasurer: Cora Lewis, Lewis 
College, Lockport, Ilinois. 


Integration Enlivens K of C Group 


ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Four 
years ago St. Columba Coun- 

cil 1119, K of C, was in a “most 
precarious” financial condition, 
stated its chaplain, Rev. Joseph 
J. Greblunas, at the Catholic In- 
terracial Forum in New York 
last month. Then, in 1950, the 
council accepted its first Negro 
member. Father Greblunas said 
they were warned that they 
would lose their white member- 
ship and no whites would apply. 
Since then the council has initi- 
ated 102 candidates, 43 Negroes 


and 59 white. There have’ been. 


no defections on the part of the 
original white members. 
Most remarkable, has been the 








increased spiritual, social, and 
financial vitality of the council 
since integration. There is a 
comfortable bank balance now, 
the council has secured larger 
quarters and it has increased its 
welfare activities. The chaplain 
urged fellow Knights to “prac- 
tice in the fullest degree the 
principles of charity, fraternity 
and patriotism on which the 
Order is founded.” 

“The K of C,” he said, “is a 
great organization that has a 
fault. The Knights will put their 
house in order. Racial integra- 
tion will not destroy the order 
but will put it on an even firmer 
foundation.” 
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“Reading three issues of the Catholic Interracialist 
changed my attitude on the race question.” 
We have heard this comment several times. 
Please help people to get to read at least three issues by 
1, Getting a bundle to pass around or leave in waiting sta- 
tions. (A bundle of 10 for a year is only $5.50. Priests 
with pamphlet racks please note also!) 
2. Subscribe for friends or for people who influence others 
(a school or public library, teachers, parents) $1 a year— 


Please fill in and send to the Catholic Interracialist, 
hicago 15, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $.... 
tion to the Catholic Interracialist or $..... 
of .... (5¢ a copy for 10 or more). 
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& 
ERE IS A RATTLE OF 
ROSARY BEADS and a rustle 


mh < «@ + Of nun’s garments at the front 

door of the rectory. A subdued 
> many voice murmurs, “Father, may we 
rte borrow your car?” The Domin- 

ican Rural Missionaries are off 
g code, #™ ~ across the fields to teach cate- 
i prices chism, visit the sick, conduct 
demned choirs, lead discussion clubs, 


g overs . fj - @nd make the personal contact 






-manu- which forms lay apostles. 
ae Nuns on Skis 
In Louisiana, where the Sis- 
ters have two houses, one at 
h Rev, ail-* Abbeville and one at Grosse 
He is . ‘id 
Other ai 
ly and 
ited to ~B-” 
vately, 
novena 
n may 
Blessed % 
th St., 
of the 
junday, 
Com- 
Cath- 
in the 
eraton ‘ 
study 
ms ~-at 2 
-senta- 
sion of 
Youncil 
lowing 
of the 
Jim 
a By Ann O'Reilly 
ilinois . | - AS MANS MOBILITY IN- 
orence CREASES, his cultural con- 
—Cor- tacts widen and his powers of 
€ Gal- _ understanding are increasingly 
Pp challenged. Everyone in inter- 
. racial work knows how often 
these powers fail. But the other 
pide of the coin reveals an awak- 
l, and ening and a growth because of 
souncil new cultural contacts. The in- 
is a sistent question is “Where do we 
> now, begin to tear away the bonds of 
larger narrow-mindedness so that man 
sed itg “je cam grow to the spiritual dimen- 
aplain sions of a world citizen?” 
“prac- The National Conference of 
2e the ,@ - Christians and Jews in conjunc- 
ternity tion with the University of Chi- 
h the cago attempted to answer this 
query in a ten weeks’ course en- 
“ig a titled Improving Intergroup Re- 
has a lations in Chicago; The Religious 
t their - Leaders’ Responsibility. And the 
\tegra- answer seems to be that you be- 
order gin to build world citizens on 
firmer your own block. Men can be led 
. into a sense of world responsi- 
bilities by developing mature at- 
titudes toward problems in the 
list local church, in the neighbor- 
~ hood, at work, at the nearby 
school. 
} by | Hostile to “Different” People 
ee Several of the speakers at this 
ten weeks’ course have begun 
this job of educating groups to a 
are sense of their collective respon- 
— sibility. Adma d’Heurle, lecturer 
list, * in education at University Col- 





lege, University of Chicago, be- 

gan in grammar school class- 

rooms. She worked with prin- 
m cipals to incorporate human re- 
‘ations programs into the daily 
‘teaching of the three R’s in their 
schools. And one thing became 
“* immediately apparent. It was no 
7} use talking on the level of na- 
tional or int@érnational problems. 
Children could only learn habit- 
ual understanding by dealing 
with the actual situations in 
their own school. Prejudice does 
mot seem to be a _ reaction 


against. a specific group, but a 
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~More “Come to the Stable” 


Tete, the parishes are large and 
the people scattered. Covering 
the distances by auto enables 
the nuns to fulfill their dedica- 
tion of furthering the ideal of 
the Christian family within the 
parish. In a delightful bulletin 
put out by the community, nuns 
are shown on skis, bicycling, 
hiking, alighting from cars, and 
one( with a phone in hand, is 
calling frantically, “Sister, at 
what time is the midnight 
Mass ?” 
THE COMMUNITY BEGAN 
IN 1904 when the Mother 


generalized hostile attitude to- 
ward “different” people which 
finds socially approved outlets, 
A child can learn hostility and 
the habit of excluding certain 
children who are “not like them” 
because they are new, or come 
from a poor section of the neigh- 
borhood, or are another nation- 
ality. Later in life he can easily 
transfer this distrust of “differ- 
ent” people into racial and re- 
ligious hatred. 


ROUP DISCUSSION WAS 
TJSED, even at the third 
grade level, to help the children 
understand such things as why 
the kids of one nationality didn’t 
like the kids of another nation- 
ality, or why nobody would play 
with a certain girl. All the 
stereotyped thinking of parental 
influence was aired, and, amaz- 
ingly enough, often outgrown in 
the process of discussion. Where 
group leadership had always 
been from’ one nationality or 
economic group in a grade, an 
attempt was made to rotate 
leadership through all groups. 
The children began to , develop 
skill in understanding ‘motives 
of people who did not act ex- 
actly as they did. Here, certain- 
ly, world citizens were develop- 
ing. 
Works Against Panic 
Another one of the speakers, 
Mrs. Bettie Sarchez, began on 
her block as project director of 
the Wieboldt Foundation Block 
Organization Research, she be- 
came a member of the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Con; 
ference in Chicago. The commu- 
nity covers the area surround- 
ing the University of Chicago, 
and is in the process of becom- 
ing integrated. The Conference 
was formed in an attempt to 
stop panic-inspiring rumors and 
“white flight,” and so to work 
for an integrated, peaceful com- 
munity. One of the norms of the 
Conference in forming block or- 
ganizations was to accept peo- 
ple at their own leyel of deyel- 


* 


General, as a young girl, taught 
catechism in a little town in the 
Jura Mountains of France. There 
were few religious teachers be- 
cause of the persecutions. Soon 
other girls joined the Foundress. 
By 1932 there were twenty wom- 
en in the community and they 
were affiliated with the Domini- 
can Order. There are now 427 
nuns with 69 houses, 65 in 
France, 1 in Switzerland, 1 in 
Canada, and 2 in the United 


States. All the houses are in 
rural areas. 
Light Through Stained Glass 


Windows 
Mother Marie de Saint Jean, 
O.P., Superior General and 


World Citizen Starts on His Block 


opment. There was no insistence 
on vocal brotherhood. If people 
came to protect their property 
values, get better garbage col- 
lection, do something about dou- 
ble shifts in school, or get light- 
ing in their alley, they were 
given conscientious considera- 
tion. In this way many people, 
who would not have joined oth- 
erwise, changed their values on 
human relations. 


Garbage Situation Improved 
S. SARCHEZ POINTED 
OUT that in the past city 

officials wouldn’t bother to per- 
form services in transition neigh- 
borhoods, and usually citizens 
were so disorganized that they 
couldn’t demand services. In 
Hyde Park ell the city services 
have been maintained by pres- 
sure from the enlightened neigh- 
bors. Illegal conversions have 
been kept to a minimum by the 
vigilance of other homeowners. 
People with habits of throwing 
garbage out the windows have 
been visited by their landlords 
and encouraged to keep up the 
health standards of the commu- 
nity. 

The reality of taking people 
as people, Mrs. Sarchez points 
up, is often a bit difficult. They 
are not always at their best. 
Real problems come up because 
of different backgrounds and 
cultures. It takes constant tact, 
and willingness to try to under- 
stand. But if you are not willing 
to work at it on your own block, 
you will not be willing to co- 
operate for national and inter- 
national peace. 


EV. PHILIP JOHNSON, Pas- 

tor of Salem Lutheran 
Church on Chicago’s South Side 
and one of the speakers in the 
course, began the difficult work 
of educating toward world un- 
derstanding right in his own 
church. In 1949 he was appoint- 
ed pastor of Salem Lutheran, 
with a membership of 675. Al- 
though the neighborhood_ was 
close to a Negro area, no change 


Foundress of the Community, 
expresses the spirit of the life. 
“One cannot be really Domini- 
can if one does not possess this 
dynamism, this interior vigor, 
like a fire which incites both ac- 
tion and contemplation. The 
spirit of missionary action in a 
Dominican comes from his con- 
tinual contact with the truth. 
It arises as a river springs from 
a mountain to water the plains. 
In a Dominican, action always 
starts from above, it is lighted 
from above like those modern 
churches where the faithful are 
immersed in the light which falls 
through the stained-glass win- 
dows so artistically designed.” 





was anticipated for at least 10 
years. Within 10 weeks the first 
Negro family moved in. Incipi- 
ent riots were only quelled by 
good police protection. 


God Had Decided the Policy 

Pastor Johnson was faced 
with an extremely difficult task, 
that of putting Christianity into 
practice. He was aware that he 
was subject to removal at the 
will of his parishioners, but he 
felt this was no time for hedg- 
ing. There were no meetings to 
decide what policy to take; God 
had decided the policy. Pastor 
Johnson mimeographed 500 
copies of a pamphlet emphasiz- 
ing interracial justice. People 
shook their fists at him, but the 
church board did not protest. 
Gradually the crowds began to 
melt away from the neighbor- 
hood, more Negro families 
moved in, and slowly the area 
became integrated. 





Bad News About His Dog 


Humphrey Davis, left, in the role of a veterinarian, breaks some 
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In spite of the fact that Ne- 
groes were encouraged, even 
urged to join Salem Lutheran, 
there are only 50 Negroes out 
of 675 members, although the 
area is now 90 per cent Negro. 
Adjoining neighborhoods which 
are now in the process of in- 
tegrating have experienced much 
less panic because of the efforts 
made in Pastor Johnson’s com- 
munity. 

Fred Chusid, Acting Director 
of Employment, Commission on 
Human Relations, was asked by 
some people of Woodlawn, a 
changing neighborhood on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, to assist in 
the forming of a Woodlawn 
Community Conference. The 
neighborhood had been almost 
totally bound in by restrictive 
covenants until these became il- 
legal in 1948. After this Negroes 
gradually began to move inte 
the area. For almost two years 
no reality was faced in the com- 
munity. Gentlemen’s agreements 
and neighborhood improvement 
associations were used to keep 
Negroes out, but ineffectively. 


Work Against Illegal 
Conversions 
EN MR. CHUSID WAS 
CALLED IN by a group of 
citizens of good will, who de- 
sired a healthy integration of 
the neighborhood, he began a 
new organization. A handful of 
people were built into a grass 
roots organization of about 200 
people. The group began work- 
ing on crowded schools and il- 
legal conversions. The neighbor- 
hood is now approximately 35 
per cent Negro. Block organiza- 
tions are working in much the 
same way as the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Conference, to bring 
about better human relations in 
a local way. 

Each one of this group of four 
speakers is now facing all the 
tangled problems of educating 
men out of the biases which 
keep them from a real knowl- 
edge of how other men live and 
think. They find that must be 
done through the immediate ex- 
periences of daily living. Yet 
the knowledge gained has city- 
wide, national and even interna- 
tional. consequences. Once one 
set of preconceived notions 
about a race, religion, or na- 
tionality has been broken on a 
local level, the way is open to 
unbiased reactions on a national 
and international level. 





bad news about a dog to its young owner (Robert Jennings) while 
the boy’s father (John Marriott) tries to comfort him during a 


recent telecast of “The Man 
P.M., EDT). tek 


Behind the Badge” 


(CBS-TV—8:30 
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Willis Nutting at Maria Laach 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 


814 Tth St., S.W. 


NE, THE MONTH OF ROSES 

AND HONEYSUCKLE, is a 
lovely one and especially is it 
so at Maria Laach, our farm 
in Burnley, Virginia. We have 
had many activities scheduled al- 
ready and expect a very busy 
summer there. Our study week- 
ends have been very successful 
thus far. FATHEK THOMAS 
REESE from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware gave us our first weekend 
on Christian Social Thought and 
we had many interesting discus- 
sions. Many of us had our first 
experience with “role-playing,” 
a group dynamics technique. 
EDNA MURRAY, CHUCK LI- 
BERA.and ANDY JAMES were 
among the “actors.” I think the 
vols came away with many ideas 
for making their services much 
more effective at Friendship 
House. 


We welcome back our I.C.’ers 
BETTY RYAN and LORETTA 
BUTLER from their course at 
Montgomery, New York. They 
will never know how much they 
were missed and the joy the 
mere sight of them imparted to 
the tired and bedraggled staff 
they had left behind. The other 
LC.’ers, Jane Prah, from New 
York F. H. and Diane Zdunich 
and Dick Charneski from 
Chicago F. H. all spent some 
time with us and so endeared 
themselves that we hated to see 
them leave. Hope that large 
sign “CHICAGO” on the side of 
Dick’s suitcase enabled him to 
get a lift right up to the doors 
of F. H. ‘ 


Fr. Furfey Gives Retreat 
THE NEW YORK and WASH- 

INGTON HOUSES joined 
with a few staffers from the 
Chicago House and our National 
Director, to make a retreat un- 
der the spiritual direction of 
FATHER PAUL HANLY FUR- 
FEY, head of the sociology de- 
partment at Catholic University. 
Father Furfey’s conferences on 
the hidden and public life of our 
Lord and also the cardinal vir- 
tues were both enlightening and 
inspiring. We wish to thank all 
who prayed for the spiritual 
success of our retreat. 

There is always a let-down 
and a certain amount of nostal- 
gia when visitors leave dear old 
Burnley but with another study 
weekend practically on the heels 
of the retreat the farm staff did 

. not have much time to shed 
many tears. Things were again 


’ Washington 24, D. C. 


serene and beautiful when the 
summer students descended 
amid the moonlight and honey- 
suckle for our second study 
weekend. It was a rare privi- 
lege to have Dr. Willis Nutting 
from Notre Dame University as 
our guest speaker. We wish 
many more people had had the 
opportunity to hear some of Dr. 
Nutting’s excellent views on 
Christian Education. He traced 
for us the historical develop- 
ment of Christian and secular 
higher institutions of learning 
and pointed out for us the ways 
in which our modern institutions 
have failed in the full Christian 
development of modern man. Dr. 
Nutting has plans for a type of 
school to fill these needs and 
we pray that his dream will be 
realized in the very near future. 
We believe his school would be 
an excellent training ground for 
the apostolate. Father O’Brien 
came down to say Mass for us 
in our own little chapel and we 
hope we will see a lot of him in 
the future. 
Picnic at Rock Creek 
Several activities are lined up 


.for the rest of the month includ- 


ing the‘volunteers picnic in Rock 
Creek Park which is always a 
success, especially with Mrs. 
Ewing on the refreshment com- 
mittce; the volunteers’ dance at 
St. Augustine’s parish hall with 
all looking forward eagerly ‘to 
tripping the light fantastic; and 
last but most challenging of all 
is our first children’s summer 
camp. This year for the first 
time we are planning to have 
our children down for a whole 
week. With all their energy it 
promises to be a very strenuous 
week fur all involved. 
UR TWO DEAR FRIENDS, 
Father Owen and Father 
Sebastian, have said goodbye 
and returned to their Abbey, St. 
Bede’s in Peru, Illinois. The Cen- 
ter wil! not be the same with- 
out them. We shall miss Father 
Sebastian’s bell-like tones at 
Compline and Father Owen’s 
words of wisdom at the Mass 
preparation but we ask them to 
continue their prayers that God 
will bless our work. 
Velvet Haines Better 
Velvet Haines was out again 
to our volunteer meeting, her 
first since the eye operation 
which we are very happy to see 
was most successful. We are so 
glad to have you back, Velvet! 
—Regina Martin 


Virginia, Danny and Jim Fallon 





Left to right: Virginia Lowe Fallon, formerly assistant director 
of Chicago Friendship House; their son, Danny; and Jim Fallon, 
formerly business manager of the Catholic Interracialist, now 


_ working at Loretto Hospital in Chicago, 
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Police 


Question FH Workers 





Shreveport has the prettiest city Friendship House. Honey- 
suckle and roses grow in the front yard and oleanders and a 
pomegranate tree in back. Anne Foley and Mary Dolan and women 
visiting volunteers live and work here. 


SHREVEPORT FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


1525 Milam Street 


By Larry Pausback 
De-Segregation “Unnatural” 


THE SHREVEPORT NEWS- 

PAPERS continue to give 
much space to statements by 
the opponents of de-segregation. 
These articles give forth with 
time-worn lies: “The good Ne- 
gro does not want integration; 
race relations, which are now 
harmonious, will be set back 
fifty years; the mixing of the 
races will destroy the South; it 
is unlawful, unnatural to upset 
tradition.” The bright side of 
the local picture is the coura- 
geous way three representatives 
in the Louisiana House spoke 
out against the undemocratic 
resolution favoring continuation 
of segregation. 

Police Questions FH 


Anne Foley, our director, and 
Mary Dolan received an unusual 
and round-about introduction to 
the Shreveport Chief of Police 
during May. One evening Anne 
was returning from a visit to 
friends in the neighborhood. A 
squad car stopped a bit ahead of 
her. When she came abreast of 
it one of the officers asked her 
where she was going, where she 
lived, and whether she was white 
or colored. She was advised not 
to be out alone, and the squad 
drove on. 

When she arrived at Friend- 
ship House the officers were in- 
side questioning. Mary. The an- 
swers the girls gave puzzled the 
police. They decided a trip to 
the station was in order. At the 
station there were delays. After 
awhile Ann was permitted to 
call Father Gremillion, who ar- 
ranged for their return to 1525 
Milam Street and for a confer- 
ence the next day with the Chief 
of Police. The introduction and 
meeting was a success: the 
truths of Friendship House 
reached another person, and an 
implied approval was given our 
work. 

Tour Treat 

Mrs. M. Wallace and Mrs. M. 
Dickson treated the staff to a 
tour of south central Louisiana. 
Our first stop was Grosse. Tete. 
There we were guests of Mother 


Shreveport, La. 
Marie Saint Paul for the dedica- 
tion of a new convent chapel. 
Mother Saint Paul and her co- 
workers of the Order of Domin- 
icans to the ‘Country have done 
a terrific. job of converting a 
home to the needs of their apos- 
tolate. 


From Grosse Tete we went to 
Baton Rouge for visits to South- 
ern University and Dr. “Red” 
Morris. One more stop at Alex- 
andria and a call on Mrs, James 
Hines added to the joy of our 
return trip. This tour and oth- 
ers like it give the staff valuable 
information and background for 
our work here in the South. 


Bill to Kill Closed Shops 


The June 3 forum was an ex- 
tension of the scope of our dis- 
cussions concerning social con- 
ditions. Dr. John M. Ryan and 
Dr. Bert H. Golding presented 
the pro and con positions of the 
Louisiana legislation entitled, 
“The Right to Work Bill.” This 
bill is designed to outlaw closed 
and union shops and also union 
dues checkoffs. The audience 
showed its interest by partici- 
pating in the question period 
which was ably guided by Mrs. 
H. N. Organic. 


Ovr CHAPLAIN, FATHER 

GREMILLION, left on Sun- 
day, June 6, for an extended 
European trip. Father promised 
to gather his experiences in all 
their richness to share them 
with us on his return. 


Southern Comfort 

Miss Jessie Weber from Thibo- 
daux, and a student of the Chi- 
cago Friendship House Summer 
Schools of 52 and ’53, visited 
us June 6, 7, and 8. The doors 
are wide open for all summer 
comers. Enjoy a genteel vaca- 
tion in southern comfort in the 
heart of the Old South. 

From June 14 to 19 the staff 
made their annual retreat at 
New Subiaco Abbey in Arkansas. 
The hospitality of the Benedic- 
tine Fathers was, as during our 
Holy Week visit, superb. We be- 
seech the Holy Spirit that our 
going apart to pray was for the 
greater glory of the Holy Trin- 


ity. 
—Larry Pausback. 


"What Do You Do.at FH 


FH NATIONAL OF 
4233 S. Indiana Ave, 


“YWVHAT DO YOU DO AT 
YOUR FARMS?” the gen- 
tleman asked, at the end of g 
talk on Friendship House. And 
beginning with a thought that 
we really don’t farm them, ex. 
cept for a vegetable garden, I 
continued counting up children’s 
camps, work and study week. 
ends, and summer sessions. —_ 
I remember that incident now, 
as I think over the past weeks 
for notes of interest. The re 
port of the activities at Blessed 
Martin and Maria Laach Farms, 
as well as the coming weekend 
at Childerley, begin to answer 
that question, and give also @ 
prevue of our summer program, 
While the intangibles. of work, 
study, prayer and community if 
the peace and beauty of @ 
springtime countryside can rare» 
ly be caught in black and whitg, 
I find that I’ve clarified for mys 
self the importance of the foot 
that Friendship House has on 
the land. 
A group of nine-.of us arriy 

at Blessed Martin Farm, near 
Montgomery, New York, on May 
8. The plan for our_next t 
weeks was study, work, pra 
and recreation, with an acc 
on giving the six probatione 
to the F.H. staff a view of th 
broad fields of thought and 
tion, in which they are to st 
and work in their life at 
various Houses. We could ha 
call the period a training co 
for it would be impossible 
train a worker in that time, @ 
to give more than a glimpse of 
the whole picture. The week# 
are tagged the I.C.—the Infor 
mation Course. 3 
























The basic training in Friend= =~ a 
ship House work and its way New Yc 
life comes on the job, more of a he-visit | 
than not in the heart of a se for the 
gated, and thus overcrow People 
area. There is a need to set Grail In 
sights, however, and to see Catholic 
plan of the work that needs ie inet 
ing for Christ in our times, and Far 
particularly for us, in the field eo 
of interracial relations. And Each 
more important, an appreciation with Ma 
and an understanding of the FH | ™™ Walde 
Worker's life must be gained. pline in 

In the city, at the beck and Discuss 
call of Christ in His poor and  Spersed 
in human need, in the physicak « shopping 
reality of dilapidation and some= perk. 7 
times, demolition, time fom and | 
thought and study is at a pre= of many 
mium, and at moments it’s dif- epooguize 
ficult to see its primary impor) The « 
tance, unless one looks at F.H@ Martin F 
more closely, and sees it as more, and we \ 
than a settlement house, a sam@y . car and 
wich line, a political or social Virginia, 
action group, or a_ clot for the 
center. New Yor] 

Learn of Other Groups | . — 

Through the weeks, there ‘one pte 
were guest speakers: Dorothy the tine 
Day, whom we visited at the attivities 
Catholic Workers’ Mary Fari® Seantion 
five miles away; Margaret Gar- tryside a 
rity, interracial sécretary of the |). trae 
Social Action Department of N@s_ sh04 ig os 
tional Catholic Welfare Con cers. Follow; 
ence; Father Edward D Ss . Mad a 
chaplain of New York F: ae 
ship House, and Peggy Be the. cent 
its director; Caroline Pezzu (Con 
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WHY SWELTER ON 

STEAMING CITY 
STREETS amid the TEEM- 
ING masses. this summer? 
TREAT yourself to a week in 
the COOL country air, amid 
SHADY greeneries, sipping 
FROSTY liquids (ice water, 
Cool-Aid). 

This will be NO ORDI- 
NARY country jaunt. You 
will emerge a BETTER PER- 
SON for having chosen this 
UNIQUE vacation. WHERE 
ELSE can you discuss Prob- 
lems Involved in DE-SEGRE- 
GATION, The Meaning of 
TRUMBUCL PARK, Ad- 
vances in. HOUSING, EM- 
PLOYMENT, AND HOSPI- 
TAL INTEGRATION, and 
still ROMP and ROLLICK in 
the country with GLEEFUL 
companions? 

ENROLL NOW in one of 
the 1954 FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE INTERRACIAL 
SUMMMER SCHOOLS and 
avoid the OVERWHELMING 
last minute RUSH OF AP- 
PLICANTS.. 

For INFORMATION write: 
New York 

Bernadette Praetz 

Blessed Martin Farm 

Montgomery, N. Y. 
Chicago 

Delores Price 

4233 S. Indiana 

Chicago 15, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 

Regina Martin 

Maria Laach Farm 

Burnley, Virginia 





YCW and Rita Joseph of Ju- 


bilee magazine. A weekend in 
New York gave an opportunity 
to visit the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Urban League, and 
Grail International Center, The 
Catholic Interracial Council. We 
also met both Father John La- 
Farge and Father George Ford, 


Each day at the farm began 
with Mass at the parish church 
in Walden, and ended with Com- 
pline in the farm living room. 
Discussion and study was inter- 
spersed with sessions at wood- 
chopping, cooking, and farm 
work. There was time for pray- 
er, and the need for recreation 
of many types did not go un- 
recognized. 


The course ended, Blessed 
Martin Farm closed for a week, 
and we went by station wagon, 
car and bus down to Burnley, 
Virginia, and Maria Laach Farm, 
for the annual retreat of the 
New York and Washington staff- 
workers. Father Paul Hanly 
Furfey of Catholic University 
was the retreat-master. It was 
the time to get away from all 
activities to pray, and in the 
beauties of the Virginia coun- 
tryside and in silence, to rebuild 
our strengths for the active life 
that is ours. 


Following a visit to the rural 
Madonna House, Combermere, 
the center of the Canadian 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Feeding 14 at $2.50 a Week Each 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 


(Organ music is heard in the 
background—a matronly voice 
gushes forth good cheer.) “Hello 
ladies. This is your dear friend, 
Tizzy Lish, with you once again. 
Do you all have your paper and 
pencil ready? All right, I'll wait 
until you get them.”’ (The ma- 
tronly voice hums a_housewifely 
tune. ) 

So Tizzy would start her 
recipe program a few years 
back. And, ladies, many and 
many’s the time since I came to 
Friendship House that I have 
stopped dead in the ‘middle of 
the kitchen and asked myself 
earnestly, “What would Tizzy do 


now ?” 


Tizzy No Help 

Why was it she had so few 
programs on feeding 14 staff 
workers on $2.50 per week per 
person? Except for the help of 
Teevy, our Portland visiting, 
Scotch-Irish housemother, I 
would have been lost. But with 
her eye for bargains things have 
worked out to a sort of routine. 
BREAKFAST BRINGS “EGG 

DAY” three times a week, 
“cereal day” three days a week, 
and “two egg” day on Sundays. 
During the spring months the 
Schneiders from Royal Puritan 
Farm, Le Roy, Minn., sent us 
eggs and every day was egg 
day. We lapped up proteins. 
Also included in breakfast is 
that nice, wake-you-up-quick, 
unsweetened and beautifully in- 
expensive grapefruit juice. Cof- 
fee is the luxury piece. We 
make it go further by putting 
the grounds right in the water 
from the time it is first put on 
the stove. It may be weak but 
we get seconds! 

What, No Rotten Eggs? 
GHOPPING IS WHAT TAKES 

THE INGENUITY. The 
stores in the neighborhood can 
see me coming by now! With- 
out the day-old vegetables we 
get from them, we wouldn’t have 
any fresh vegetables. The pro- 
duce man saves me dandy bar- 
gains. It’s amazing the vege- 


tables we get that would other- ; 


wise be thrown away. About all 
they really need is a little fresh- 


Chicago (5, Ill. 


ening. We get tiny potatoes 
that don’t sell, lettuce browned 
at the edges, soft tomatoes, 
bruised fruit, and damaged 
carned goods that are sold for 
half price. ’ 

HE MEAT PACKING COM- 

PANY near the stockyards 
sells meat ridiculously low. Af- 
ter we got rid of our old car, 
we had to abandon getting meat 
there and pay high prices at the 
neighborhood stores. But now 
we have a new bike, donated as 
a result of our ad in the C.L 
last month, and we'll be patron- 
izing the meat packing company 
again. The kids won’t know 
what to do when they see some- 
thing besides -hamburger in one 
of its many disguises on the 
table at noon. (One day the 
cook decided to give the kids a 
real surprise by molding the 
hamburgers into the form of T- 
bone steaks. She worked over 
them half the morning and when 
she pulled them out of the oven, 
they had shrunk to the old fa- 
miliar round hamburger.) 


We have liver once a week. 
It’s pretty good this way: Fry 
it quickly with onions and then 
let it simmer in an Italian to- 
mato sauce. It takes the strong 
liver flavor away and tenderizes 
cheap pork liver. (You still 
know it’s liver.—Ed.) 

Whole wheat bread, home- 
baked by Dick Wallace and Car- 
rie Jones, is our all around fill- 
in. We get protein, calcium, 
iron, and Vitamin B, in the 
wheat germ, brewers’ yeast, and 
black-strap molasses. And it 
tastes good! 

Supper holds few surprises. 
Day in and day out—soup and 
salad, soup and salad. We could 
write a book on _ improvised 
soups created by cleaning out 
the ice box. 

A very important item, al- 
ways variable, on the budget of 
the kitchens is donations. They 
round out a skimpy week, and 
give a lift to the food-lovers. 
Final proof of our success on 
$2.50 a week per person—we 
have a dieting staff worker! 

—Lorene Graf 


Soup Girl and Salad Man 





Left to right, Larene Graf, housemother of Chicago Friendship 
House. Can she stretch a dollar! And Frank Broderick, whose 
pancakes and salad are out of this world! While we eat soup and 
salad he describes a 13-course Italian dinner such as he used to 
eat in Trieste. Most of the staff take turns cooking, for better 


or for worse. Frank is for better. 
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Benefactors Sacrifice for FH 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 


43 W. 135th Street 


WHEN OUR FINANCIAL 

REPORT CAME IN this 
year we were astonished to see 
that Friendship House in Har- 
lem had spent $18,119.26 in 
1953. Our daily concern over 
bills and rents seems an affront 
to God Who has loved us so 
much, Every penny of this rep- 
resents the love and faith of 
hundreds of people who believe 
in unity. Their prayers and sac- 
rifices hold Friendship House in 
being. 

The other day we received a 
dollar in the mail from an elder- 
ly lady in our neighborhood who 
lives on Public Welfare in one 
dark room. And we take an- 
other baby step towards that 
real practical trust in our Fa- 
ther that is required of us, that 
He will take care of her and 
care for us that we spend it 
wisely. 

A seminarian wrote in to tell 
us that he had no money but 
he wanted us to know that he 
prays for us every morning at 
Holy Mass. How can such a gift 
be measured? 

After a young man from New 
England read our summer ap- 
peal he sent us his paycheck for 
$66.07. It was his last check 
for he had been laid off work. 
We resolved to work longer and 
harder for his sake. 

A young woman wrote in to 
send a donation from herself 
and her sister, They were told 
recently that they would be 
blind soon and they begged our 
prayers that they would bear 
God's Will with courage. We so 
often shut our ears and turn 
our eyes from the noise and 

‘ugliness of life. We see what we 
wish, forgetful that all has been 
redeemed through Christ’s great 
love for us. We all carry our 
blindness in our hearts. These 
women to whom the world will 
no longer be visible are pos- 
sessed by the great Light which 
is Christ and will be at peace in 
His Will. 

One of the first answers to 
our appeal was a $450.00 check. 
The man who sent it wrote that 
money is only of value if it buys 
something valuable and he want- 
ed us to spend it for him. 


Children Leave Slums for Farm 


THE $450.00 MEANT THAT 
40 BOYS AND GIRLS from 


New York 37, N. Y. 


Chicago Neighbors 





the neighborhood could count on 
a week in the country at Blessed 
Martin Farm away from the 
pressures of life in a big city 
slum. . 

When Friendship House work- 
ers get together we often com- 
pare the differences among the 
children in the various Friend- 
ship Houses. Our New York kids 
are more sophisticated than the 
others. Living among the an- 
cient problems of the poor, their 
small lives are threatened daily 
by unheated flats, insufficient 
food, swift accidents. Mortified 
by the noise and confusion of 
dreadfully overcrowded neigh- 
borhoods and uncertain of rela- 
tionships they need, the joys of 
awareness pass them by. The 
treasure of childhood, a sense 
of wonder, deserts them for a 
rugged acceptance of a reality 
too ugly for their small minds 
to grasp. 

We are privileged to see a bit 
of this sense of wonder restored 
to them at the Friendship House 
Farm. The wonder at having 
room to run, the astonishment 
at having all the milk they want 
to drink. What could be of 
greater value than giving joy to 
children? Our many friends who 
sacrifice so generously of their 


goods to make the summer pro- 
gram possible at Blessed Martin 
Farm will have intercessors in 
these little ones whose angels 
see the Face of our Father in 
Heaven, 

—Peggy Bevins 


Friends Telephone Rent Appeal 


BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 WN. Williams Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 


WPCRTLAND IS UNIQUE.” 

We hear this frequently 
and each day as we learn more 
of our city and our relationship 
to it, we grow in love for it. 
This is in accord with the view 
of Cardinal Suhard that loving 
our city is a necessary step in 
being a witness to Christ in it. 
With this thought in mind we 
remember. the Rose Festival 
which was held here a few days 
ago, a great parade which at- 


tracted some three hundred 
thousand of us to the streets as 
spectators. 


A few days later I thought of 
this extravagant spectacle and 
the way we all reacted to it, It 
seemed that we did not respond 
fully as a group, being already 
dazzled and conditioned by our 
chrome-plated civilization. Each 
of us looked carefully to see 
how our leaders might respond 


before we indicated any emo- 
tion. This empty, superficial 
way of living deadens. thought 
and makes us hold on to what- 
ever we have as all-important, 
however mnuch we have. It ‘is 
in this kind of a spiritual vacu- 
um that “isms” take root, nor 
can we be sure of what “ism” 
it will be. Communism is not 
the only way in which man can 
be* defaced. This demonstrates 
to us the necessity for Chris- 
tianity to spread its roots 
through this city. Here in 
Friendship House we keep our 
grip on reality through living 
the liturgy, and through our 
contact with Christian-thinking 
people. Such is the mission, 
however small-scale, of groups 
like Friendship House. 
A SIGNIFICANT EVENT 
TOOK PLACE recently at 
(Continued on. Page 6) 
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‘What Do You Do At F.H. Farms? 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Friendship House farm I'm an- 
ticipating another country ses- 
sion, not at Friendship House 
farm, but at Childerley, the Cal- 
vert Club’s study and retreat 
place outside Chicago, where vol- 
unteers and staff workers of Chi- 
cago House will get together soon 
for a volunteer study weekend. 
Volunteers, the part-time: work- 
ers of the house, so vital to the 
work, not only in the commu- 
nities in which we live and work, 
but in carrying ideas out to their 
work-day, their homes, their 
parishes and their friends, will 
spend a weekend, praying and 
studying together. Again, it’ll 
be a community life for a couple 
of days, with e daily sung Mass 
the high-point of each day. 
There'll be work and hilarity, 
and, I’m sure, willingness and 
patience to spend hours, de- 
voted to finding ways of im- 
proving self and work. 

I'd not like to leave the im- 
pression that it is only in the 
rural setting that ideas are born 
or plans are laid. That would 


be far from true. A movement 
for Christ, however, must be one 
of ideas as well as action, and 
times on the farm or away from 
the pace of the city center are 
a natural help toward getting 
to know one another and form- 
ing of ideas. Through the sum- 
mer, these activities will be 
broadened to include, not only 
Friendship House staff and vol- 
unteers, but any one interested 
in visiting the farms, or attend- 
ing one of the one-week “sum- 
mer school” sessions at Childer- 
ley or Blessed Martin Farm, 
New York, or the study week- 
ends at Burnley. 

Getting back to the question, 
“What do we do on our farms?” 
we raise vegetables on only a 
couple of acres or less, I’m 
afraid, on farms that at best are 
not good and productive. But a 
lot of seeds of ideas are sown 
in the discussions, and the talks 
by priest and lay authorities 
who share their experience with 
us. Who knows—they may bear 
a crop in the city as well as on 
the land. —Betty Schneider 


Friends Telephone Rent Appeal 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the University of Portland. Rep- 
resentatives from the Blanchet 
House of Hospitality, The Loy- 
ola Retreat Movement, The 
Christian Family Movement, and 
Friendship House spoke to the 
religion classes on the place of 
Christians in restoring the so- 
cial order. The place of the 
Young Christian workers in the 
restoration was also pointed out. 
All of this seemed definitely re- 
lated to the canonization of St. 
Pius X, whose elevation to the 
honors of the altar was wit- 
nessed by our chaplain, Msgr. 
Tobin. Just this morning we 
each received the gift of a relic 
of this holy man whose life con- 
tinues to change the world. 

The group on the staff grows 
more and more aware of our 
need to develop as a Christian 
community. Living the Chris- 
tian life we can better see our 
place here. We’re glad that El- 
len, who has spent her time and 
self so fully in the Portland 
Friendship House, has had a va- 
cation at home after two years. 
And Teevy has already worked 
herself into the life of the neigh- 
borhood just by being herself. 
Julie, too, is already a part of 
things. It seems now that 
Friendship House is regarded 
more as a permanent institution 
than a novelty. It is such a 
small group, though, and we 
will be happy when there are 
Portland people as Staff Work- 
ers. But we will work and wait 
for God's will with great grati- 
tude. 

W VERY THANKFUL WE 

are for the open-handed 
warmth of these people of Port- 
land who have been the bene- 
factors of Friendship House or 
of any of the groups that pro- 
mote the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy! A group of 
volunteers undertook a couple 
of weeks ago a telephone “beg- 
ging letter” to attempt to pay 
the rent for us for June. At 
this time when so many people 
are badly off financially, the re- 
sponse has been fine. We can- 
not thank all contributors in 
words, but we try. We do thank 
those who did the phoning: Mrs. 

William McCoy, Miss Kitty Moy- 
lette, Mrs, Luis Turner, Mrs. 


John Little. Besides the finan- 
cial contribution they encour- 
aged, they warm our hearts to 
realize that they wish Friend- 
ship House to be here in the 
Northwest. 

The clergy who help us are 
numerous. Archbishop Howard, 
Msgr. Tobin, Fr. Steinkellner, 
the priests of Mount Angel: all 
help to give us the spiritual 
shots in the arm that we need. 
Cheery news too, that the Ur- 
ban League is plugging a hous- 
ing survey of Portland, with a 
view to getting the facts on the 
sale and rental of homes to mi- 
nority people. In this we have 
a real interest. In this time of 
Pentecost, “to renew the face 
of the earth” means to see the 
spiritual and the material as in- 
teractive and to do what we can 
for both. 

—Mary Ryan 
Teevy Notes 

PEAKING TO A LADY the 

other day, she informed me 
that this is the coolest June 
since 1899 when she first came 
to Portland. Julie is longing for 
some sunshine. I’m sure we'll 
get it one of these days, and 
then some. We all like it here, 
though. We are glad Ellen is 
back from her vacation. It’s so 
good to have Julie and Wayne 
with us. They are both a shot 
in the arm to Mary ard me. 
Wayne did our bookkeeping on 
Monday evenings in Ellen’s ab- 
sence.. Pat and John Little’s 
baby is getting along nicely and 
looks. like his father. Sorry I 
missed Millie and Bob’s wedding. 
Tll have a lot to catch up on 
when I return to Chicago in the 
fall if all goes well. 

Glad Fr. Cantwell is well 
again. My best to all in the 
houses, especially to my fellow 
workers in the Chicago houge, 
and thanks for all your nice 
letters, 

—Elizabeth Teevan 

Julie Takes It from Here 

Many thanks to the friends 
from Washington, D. C. to Port- 
land for the going-away parties, 
cards, gifts and _ receptions. 
Really, I felt like an important 
personage, what with the large 
following I had at the National 
Airport.. However, I came back 
down to earth in Bismarck, S. D. 
and Spokane, Wash., where I 
gave talks; where I was again 
faced with the problem of try- 





“I am the vine, you are the branches" 





ing to convince an audience of 
the positiveness of Christianity 
and the integral part it must 
(and does) play, not only in the 
life of an F.H, staff-worker, but 
in the life of every individual 
who shares in the life of Christ. 
We are not fully (if at all) 
aware of this important fact. 


The solution of the problems 
of society is hinged on whether 
or not we not only become 
aware of Christian principles 
but act on them. How, the ques- 
tion was asked, can a person 
integrate all of his life in a 
Christian way when he can’t 
come to grips with the technical 
problems? Many aspects of 
these problems are of a com- 
plex nature, so the average 
Christian has become numb to 
this society: a society that cries 
out for relief from the existing 
conditions and at the same time 
allows the chasm between Chris- 
tianity and daily life to become 
even wider. 


But a society IS made up of 
people, and it is people who can 
and do effect the ~eform. One 
must be a realist. He must real- 
ize first of all the purpose for 
his existence. He must gear ma- 
terial things to the completion 
of that purpose. He must then 
realize that He, as a social be- 
ing, is an important part of 
society. 


THE END OF EVERY BEING 

IS TO “GLORIFY GOD,” to 
bring about “the reformation of 
society to Christ.” This has to 
begin with the person. The tech- 
nical problems of “society” he 
must see as related to each per- 
son’s problem. The solving of 
that problem should be directed 
by the desire to activate in his 
life the reality of the principles 
of Christianity. Not becoming 
disillusioned because of his lack 
of knowledge or supposed lack 
of contact with the problem, he 
finds out where his life touches 
all society and from what levels 
he can best attack the problem. 

Every Christian is an apostle. 
Whether he is in an organiza- 
tion or not he has obligations. 

One thing is certain, we can 
no longer complain about the 
ills of this present society and 
say truthfully that we are not 
responsible to some extent for 
curing ‘those ills. 





Books Received 
THE FIRST BOOK OF 

RHYTHMS, by Langston 
Hughes, Pictures by Robin King, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, 
N. ¥. $1.75. 


The author “guides the reader 
through the rhythms of daily 
living, of nature’s growing 
plants and animals, of the moon, 
tides, night, day, and the sea- 
sons, to the unseen rhythms of 
air and electronics, and the im- 
mense rhythms of the universe 
- . . An inspiring book which 
cannot fail to increase a child’s 
awareness of the world and his 
place.in it.” 


ERNADETTE AND 

LOURDES, by Michel de 
Saint-Pierre, Trans. from the 
French by Edward Fitzgerald, 
Farrar, Straus and Young, New 
York, 1954. $3.50. 

“This is a loving and factual 
account of the life of the saint, 
carefully documented, and of the 
shrine of Lourdes.” The author 
discusses “the spiritual and 
physical healing. He discusses 
with authority the medical back- 
ground of some of the outstand- 
ing miracles, and gives a brief 
survey of the Medical Inspec- 
tion Office and of other medical 
organizations concerned with the 
great events which have oc- 
curred at Lourdes.” 


NOTHIN G BUT CHRIST, A 
Benedictine approach to Lay 
spirituality, by Kilian McDon- 
nell, O.S.B., A Grail Publication, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1953. $2.00. 
“Men and women who wish 
for a guide in living a spiritual 
life in the world in the spirit of 
the Benedictines will find this 
book very helpful.” 


BEF THE STORY OF PIUS 
X, THE CHILDREN’S 
POPE, by William D. Ryan, Di- 
vine World Missionary Publica- 
tions, Techny, Illinois. Booklet. 
30 pictures and illustrations. 25c. 
“Giuseppe Melchior Sarto, 
whose boyhood nickname was 
Bepi, had one of the most re- 
markable careers in the Church 
in modern times. From a poor 
boy he rose through the ranks 
of the Church until he reached 
the top—priest, Bishop, Cardi- 
nal, Patriarch, Pope, and now, 
canonized saint.”. , 
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Vot fe Atheists 


WISDOM SHALL ENTER, by 
Leo J. Trese; Fides; 144 
pages. $2.75. 


R. TRESE IN HIS LATEST 
WORK has set his hand to 
a popular style apologetics. The 
introduction states that the pur- 
pose of apologetics is not to win 
an argument with the died-in- 
the-wool atheist, but rather to 
have on hand the reasons as to 
“Why the Church?” for the sin- 
cere inquirer. Aside from the 
impossibility of convincing him 
who is determined not to believe 
—the atheist can always take 
refuge in complete skepticism— 
an aggressive proselytizing cam- 
paign can alienate, rather than 
attract, the interest of the seek- 
er after truth, 

Fr. Trese uses the standard 
system of apologetics, proving 
the existence of God from philo- 
sophical proofs, discussing the 
nature of man and his need for 
religion as well as a moral code. 
Going -on to prove the validity 
of the Gospels, the divinity of 
Christ, he shows the Catholic 
Church to be the one founded 
by Christ. In two appendices he 
discusses the apostolicity of the 
Church and the fact that God 
is a personal God, and the “sal- 
vation outside the Church” ques- 
tion. 


Fr. Trese manages to make 
familiar material quite interest- 
ing by means of anecdotes and 
concrete examples. He uses the 
standard Thomistic proofs for 
the existence of God—those from 
causality and motion—without 
being cumbersome, pedantic, or 
otherwise obnoxious. (I always 
did say St. Thomas is easy to 
understand; it’s his interpreters 
who make him obscure.) The 
manner of popularizing his schol- 
arly material avoids both the 
sometimes sensational style of 
Bishop Sheen, and the awkward- 
ness of a question-and-answer 
book, such as Fr. Smith Instructs 
Jackson. 

THE VOLUME IS COMPACT, 
as is the style. Fr. Trese does 

not go into unnecessary detail, 

although the style is light. 

For someone already familiar- 
and-fed-up with the arguments 
of apologetics, Wisdom Shall En- 
ter is just another book, and 
not really worth the bother. For 
the new convert, or the sincere 
inquirer, or for the young man 
or woman just out of school who 
is encountering a non-Catholic 
environment for the first time, 
an acquaintance with the basis 
of our Faith, with the logical 
proofs that the Catholie Church 
is the one Church of Christ, can 
be of great help. For those of 
us who are rusty on our an- 
swers, and have just been caught 
short by the skepticism of the 
times, a refresher course is pro- 
vided in a sugar-coated pill. 

Fr. Trese’s works are among 
my favorites, for the penetrat- 
ing knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples they reveal, and for the 
originality of the subject matter. 
His Vessel of Clay brought out 
a rash of imitators, none of 
Whom approached the dignity of 
that volume. Therefore, I am 
disappointed that the choice of 
subject matter for this book was 
in an area so well worked-over. 
There are many works on apolo- 
getics, ranging from the pedan- 
tic to the stupidly-popular. Fr. 
Trese has done well with worn 
subject matter, and his work 
may be a refreshing addition to 
a crowded shelf. But he could 
have invested his time more 


profitably, , 
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Ricciotti Shows Us Paul's World 


“PAUL THE APOSTLE,” by 
Giuseppe Ricciotti—Bruce Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—$7.50. 
THE FIRST PART of the book 

sketches the geographical, 
cultural and religious back- 
ground of Paul. Because the 
author has done this, the por- 
trait he paints of the beloved 
apostle in the section of the 
book called Biography is clear 
and living. 

Although he was a Roman 
citizen, Paul introduced himself 
to the Jews of Jerusalem by 
saying “I am a Jew and I was 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia.” Tar- 
sus enjoyed world trade, and the 
intellectual ferment created by 
its Stoic philosophers, Hellen- 
ists, and Romans made it a cos- 
mopolitan city. Paul was a true 
cosmopolite. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter of the book is about 
“Paul The Writer.” Although 
not a professional writer, Paul 
was a great artist whose elo- 
quence lay in his ability to make 
his reader feel as he feels. And 
of course the deep feeling which 
he breathed into all of his writ- 
ing was his love of Christ. His 
most eloquent passages are 
those on his love for Christ and 
those on Charity. 

The missionary journeys of 
Paul are described in full and 
as one reads about them it be- 
comes clear that the Catholic 
Church owes its spiritual libera- 
tion from the Synagogue to the 


zealous efforts of Paul. It was 
Paul who “opened to the Gen- 
tiles the door of faith” and con- 
verted the pagans. And it was 
Paul who established the first 
church in Europe. There are 
beautiful photographs through- 
out the book and they illustrate 
the missionary journeys as well 
as the geographical background 
which produced Paul. 

NN SHIPWRECK OR IN PRIS- 

ON, in stonings or in scourg- 
ings Paul felt blessed in his la- 
bors for Christ and could say 
“T am filled with comfort, I over- 
flow with joy in all our trou- 
bles.” (Cor, 7:4) 

Although practically nothing 
remains of Paul’s work in the 
material sense, his work has 
grown in the spiritual sense. His 
thought still fills Christian man 
and “though he is dead, he yet 
speaks.” 

Taking a summary glance, the 
author asks, “What is Paul” 
and answers by telling us that 
Paul is a mystic, a philosopher, 
a missionary, an ascetic, Each 
facet of his soul mirrors his 
ideal of Christ. “He is a man 
composed of many men, all in 
the service of Christ.” After 
his conversion Paul’s life was a 
“running toward Christ” and 
every Christian should strive to 
say, with that beloved Apostle, 
“For me to live is Christ. It is 
now no longer I that live, but 
Christ lives in me.” 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 


How to Survive Teen-Agers 


“YOUR TEEN AGERS—HOW 
TO SURVIVE THEM,” by Al- 
vena Burnite, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1953—167 
pages, $2.95. 

ME: BURNITE SPEAKS with 

double authority in this 
book. She is not only the 
mother of teen-agers, she has 
done social work for twenty 
years. At present she is an offi- 

cer in Children’s Court in Mil- 

waukee. . 

The author begins her book 
by stressing the importance of 
giving spiritual emphasis to the 
teen-ager’s life. Teen-agers 
should be helped to use religion 
in making the many decisions 
they face. 

The physical growth of teen- 
agers is discussed and health 
hints as well as grooming point- 
ers are given in the chapter, 
“Health Is Wealth.” Mrs. Burn- 
ite cites the importance of help- 
ing adolescents form habits of 
neatness around the house. 

She writes about the emo- 
tional growth of teeners in her 
chapter, ‘How They Tick.” This 
chapter should be studied close- 
ly by parents as it affords in- 
sight into the workings of the 


adolescent mind. As the mother 
of ‘three teen-agers, Mrs. Burn- 
ite has experienced the same 
problems as other parents. Her 
solutions are sensible and show 
a keen understanding of the 
emotional struggles involved in 
growing up. 

Advice is given on sex-educa- 
tion, helping teeners form good 
language habits, and knowing 
the schools one’s children attend. 
Perhaps the most vital chapter 
in the book is the chapter, “That 
Big Moment.” In these days of 
juvenile delinquency, the mes- 
sage in this chapter is doubly 
important. Mrs. Burnite dis- 
cusses dating and its hazards; 
the automobile, money, drinking, 
etc. She advises parents to know 
where their teen-agers are going 
before giving them permission to 
go out at night.“She also advises 
setting a definite hour for their 
return. If her advice were fol- 
lowed there would be a sharper 
decline in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 

This is an important book. 
Fortunately, it is highly read- 
able, having been written in an 
informal style. 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 


Animal Friends of the Saints 


ANIMALS UNDER THE RAIN- 
BOW, by Fr. Aloysius Roche. 
Sheed and Ward, New York 8, 
N. Y. $2.75. 

THIS DELIGHTFUL BOOK 

tells about the Dogs of St. 

Bernard, the Cock that Lost His 

Voice, the Dog of St. Roch and 

many other interesting animals 

who associated with saints. 

St. Philip Neri’s cat is here 
and so is Grigio, the dog who 
saved Don Bosco’s life. Here 
also are the beasts that founded 
monasteries, wolves who repent- 
ed their ways, and Benedictine 
Eider-ducks. Each story is 
charmingly told and there are 
beautiful woodcuts which bring 
the saints and their animals to 
life.for the young reader. 


The stories are excellent for 
teaching a small child the ne- 
cessity of showing kindness even 
to God’s lesser creatures. How- 
ever, the stories are not preachy, 
they are friendly and informal. 
The moral is thére for the child, 
but there casually. My six-year- 
old Mark called the story of the 
Lion and the Donkey his favor- 
ite with How the Bees Came to 
Ireland a close second. Although 
the book is for older children, 
I read it also to my four-year- 
old Maureen, She cannot stop 
marveling at the lions who knew 
better than to touch Daniel 
when he spent the night in their 


den. This lovely book belongs ° 


in the library of every Catholic 
child. —Virginia Rohr Rowland 
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St. Paul Receiving the Sword of the Spirit 





Inferno in South 
“THE NIGHTS WINDS” by’ 

Brian Cleeve—Houghton Mif- 

flin Co., Boston—$2.75. 

HE 33-YEAR-OLD IRISH 

AUTHOR of this book was 
deported from South Africa last 
year. He gives the reason, “I 
believe that Africans are human 
beings and that they should be 
granted human rights. From 
the point of view of this govern- 
ment there is something serious- 
ly wrong with me.” 

A hellish atmosphere of hate 
and fear engulfs most of the 
characters in this novel of South 
Africa. Negroes hate colored, 
whites and Asiatics and vice 
versa. A Jew is despised by his 
English wife. Afrikaner police 
are brutal to natives they cap- 
ture in a robbery. Uprooted 
cultures of all races struggle 
painfully to sink roots in new 
soil, giving terrible insecurity. 
Sex is used often as a means of 
escape. ‘Old age is viewed as the 
greatest misfortune. Few signs 
of hope for a mutual under- 


More Murder in a Nunnery 


By Eric Shepherd, Sheed and 
Ward, $2.50. 

MORE MURDER IN A NUN- 

NERY is a delightful mys- 
tery story involving foreign in- 
trigue, romance, and convent 
school life. 

A man js killed on the grounds 
of the Harrington Convent of 
The Immaculate Conception in 
England. This incident seems to 
cause quite a bit of concern to 
the sisters, the police, and the 
student body of the convent 
school. 

The solution of the mystery 
as worked out by Mr. Shepherd 
knocks down many preconceive 
notions about convents and the 
women who live in them. The 
sisters are not escapists, but 
people who have positive rea- 
sons for their way of life. And 
they are very much aware of 
the world and the problems of 
the people who live in it. 

THE POLICE IN THIS STORY 
are neither Sherlock Holmeses 


Africa 


standing are found in this book. 

But at the end Paul, a Negro 
who is a natural leader, though 
fleeing from the police, loses his 
fear and turns from violence to 
love of his fellow Africans of 
many nations. He feels, “We 
will be free, as I will be free. 
Not only from the white man 
but from ourselves, from our 
own treachery to one another, 
from our own greed and cow- 
ardice and stupidity. Not slaves, 
not criminals, but free men.” 

“The night wind... there was 
gentleness in it, gentleness deep- 
er than cruelty could under- 
stand, deeper and stronger, giv- 
ing life and healing the witless 
scars of cruelty with the mercy 
of death, drawing life back into 
itself when life became too ter- 
rible to bear.” 

Some day Brian Cleeve may 
be allowed to go back to South 
Africa to write a happier book, 
Or maybe an African Paul may 
write of how love cast out fear 
from his Africa. —M. C. K. 


or villains. It’s been a long 
time since a crime has been com- 
mitted in their district and they 
happily and conscientiously go 
about the business of solving it. 
I suppose many people would 
consider this pretty unusual be- 
havior for police either in fact 
or fiction. 

In fact everybody in the story 
seems to be normal and acts in 
a rather normal fashion. The 
nuns were not dripping with 
piety, the police used ordinary 
devotion to duty and common 
sense, and the girls in the stu- 


dent body exhibited the normal . 


curiosity, bewilderment, and dis- 
appointment which the incident 
produced. 

Now a situation loaded with 
as much normality as this prob- 
ably could be very boring to 
read about, unless, of course, 


someone unusually clever wrote 
about it. —Ed Hark 


He Brought People 
Into Worship 


AT THE CRADLE OF FOLK- 
LITURGY, “The Story of the 
Life Work of Father Pius 
Parsch,” by Rev. Ernest Muel- 
lerleile.. Pio Decimo Press, St. 
Louis, 1953—32 pages, 35c. 


“ALONG THE BANKS OF 

THE RIVER DANUBE, 
not far from the outskirts of 
Vienna lies the village of Klost- 
erneuburg”’—once %esieged by 
the Mohammedans and in our 
day occupied by the French, the 
Nazis, and now, the Russians. 
This is the village to which the 
late Pius Parsch came as a 
young man to enter the August- 
inian cloister, and where the au- 
thor, Father Muellerleile, came 
during the Holy Year to visit 
Father Parsch, the cloister, and 
near-by St. Gertrude’s chapel— 
then the center of Father 
Parsch’s work in bringing the 
liturgy to the people. 


Father Muellerleile tells brief- 
ly of young Father Parsch’s 
service as chaplain in the Aus- 
trian army during the First 
World War, which came to be 
one of the great influences that 
brought him to his best-known 
work. While on the Eastern 
Front he became aware of the 
psychological and religious needs 
of his men and of their lack of 
understanding of the Mass, With 
the post-war occupation troops, 
he went deep into Russia, where 
the Eastern method of active 
lay-participation in the liturgy 
left a deep impression on him. 
He resolved then to bring to the 
people the treasures of the litur- 


gy: 


IN QUICK SUCCESSION HE 

STARTED such stimuli to a 
better grasp of the Divine Mys- 
teries as: the leaflet missal pub- 
lication, study groups, Mass ex- 
planations, the dialogue Mass, 
and the revival of the Offertory 
procession. Soon “the liturgical 
community of St. Gertrude, ‘the 
cradle of folk-liturgy’ was 
born.” 

Father Muellerleile’s lengthy 
description of the chapel. and 
Sunday Mass in 1950 shows 
plainly the influence still of the 
Eastern rites. The author is 
impressed by Dr. Parsch’s intro- 
duction into the Roman Mass of 
Byzantine customs (discouraged 
by the Popes since Benedict 
XIV), the revival of old-Roman 
usage of the gospel, offertory, 
and communion processions, the 
institution of sung vernacular 
introit and gradual (all by spe- 
cial privilege); so many of 
which, in our opinion, make the 
Mass more festive than familiar; 
and essences are obscured in- 
stead of emphasized. “When in 
Rome...” Nevertheless, in its 
natural setting and with a small 
community of three hundred and 
fifty, we perhaps would be with 
Father Muellerleile in his enthu- 
siasm, though the additions are 
impractical in most parishes. 

Father Parsch’s own words, 
however, do explain such pomp 
to our satisfaction—“For Holy 
Mass is not a devotion, but the 
marriage feast of God and man 
«e+ @ Grama ...a meal... 
It is the Christian community 
together—for we who are scat- 
tered during the week, are here 
bound together, like the grains 
of wheat gathered together in 
the bread for the altar” 

This pamphlet gives much un- 
derstanding of one of the great 
leaders of the liturgical revival 
in the Church for a tiny price. 


—Betty Plank 
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Fr. LaFarge Honored in St. Louis 


“A Prize Piece of Poppycock and Piffle" 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have been mongrelized and 
southern civilization destroyed 
long ago. The South is histor- 
ically justified in its unflinching 
stand for racial integrity.” 

“The future greatness,” con- 
tinues the Senator, ‘of America 
depends upon racial purity and 
the maintenance of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, which still flourish 
in full flower in the South. Who 
says the South will not win?” 


LITTLE [RELAND, OLD GAN- 
DHI, NANNY GOATS AND 
SPINNING WHEELS 

And in a final heart-rending 
passage, Senator Eastland com- 
pares the firm sta:d of the 
South against integration to 
“little Ireland in her fight for 
freedom from the British yoke” 
or to “old Mahatma Gandhi, 
(who) ill, in the last stages of 
high blood pressure, dressed in 
a loin cloth, leading a nanny 
goat and carrying a spinning 
wheel, with his hunger strikes 
and professions of piety, drove 
imperial Britain from India.” We 
wonder how the Senate could 
callously carry on a discusison 
of water for irrigation from 
Santa Margarita River, Calif., 
after so stirring a ieclamation. 


SPEWY! 

Senator Forrester of Georgia 
had a few convictions to set 
forth in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on the Supreme Court. “My 
people are against czars. My 
people repudiate the theory that 
any person whosoever is above 
the law of this country. My 
people see the grave danger in 
such philosophy, and in behalf 
of my people I tell it now, we 
spew it out of our mouths.” 


DESPOTS, KINGS AND 
DICTATORS 

The Charleston, S. C. News 
and Courier had this to say in 
an editorial, “Soon the states— 
and the individual citizens—will 
stand as bare and unproteeted 
from governmental decrees, as 
the subjects of despots and 
kings of the past and dictators 
of the present.” 

Even religion is not free from 
attempts to undermine the gov- 
ernment, continues the editorial, 
for, “some Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen, even in 
the South, have succumbed to 
specious arguments for breaking 
down a government of laws, 
sheathed with checks and bal- 
ances to safeguard individual 
liberty, and setting up instead 


a government by whims and 
shifting notions.” 
“RED” HERRING 

One letter to the editor of the 
News and Courier, stated that 
“the Supreme Court’s opinion is 
just another successful step in 
the Red Revolution against the 
United States. It marks the at- 
tainment of one of the objectives 
of the Communist drive among 
U. S. Negroes started in 1920.” 
TO SIT TIGHT, TO THINK, TO 
UNITE, TO PRAY 

The devotees of the drama by 
no means reflected the only re- 
action of the South. The “wait- 
and-see” attitude of many of the 
Southern states was reflected in 
an editorial of the Richmond 
News Leader. “This is no time 
for rebellion. It is no time for 
a weak surrender either. It is 
a time to sit tight, to think, to 
unite in a proposal that would 
win the Supreme Court’s ap- 
proval. It is a time, if you like, 
for prayer.” 

A meeting of the Southern 
States in Richmond on June 10 
reflected a variety of reactions 
to the Court decision, and no 
conclusions were reached as to 
common action. West Virginia, 
Maryland. and Kentucky would 
conform with the decision; Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina planned to circumvent 
the ruling; North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Virginia made no definite 
statement as to action at the 
time of the meeting. 

REAL DIFFICULTIES 
BEFOGGED 

In many ways the “hot” ora- 
tory of some few Southern 
spokesmen, their slurs on the 
character of Supreme Court jus- 
tices, their exaggerated concern 
for state’s rights (often at the 
expense of the rights of the 
state’s citizens), and their cries 
of Communist-leanings and 
pending dictatorships, 
the real sociological problems 
which sincere Southerners are 
attempting to grapple with. 

The physical and financial dif- 
ficulties of changing a dual 
school system, one half of which 
is admittedly inferior, into a 
centralized system should not be 
underestimated by those states 
who are not facing the change- 
over. Many Southern states are 
genuinely concerned that their 
standard of education, already 
inferior to that of some northern 
states, will become lower as a 
result of the merger. The as- 


obscure 


“YW HENEVER HUMAN 
PREJUDICES and pas- 


sions are concerned, it is always 
hard to lay much trust in the 
force of quiet, patient reason. 
Yet a reasoned approach to ev- 
ery form of human relations 


Fr. LaFarge and BI, Martin Statuette 


similation of Negro teachers will 
be an initial problem. And then 
the very delicate matter of psy- 
chological adjustment, by both 
races, to situations which they 
have been taught to feel are not 
the “usual” thing, is something 
to be treated with serious, pray- 
erful consideration, not impas- 
sioned histrionics. 


NORTHERN SELF-RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS AGGRAVATES 
ISSUE 

If Southern oratory obscures 
real difficulties, any kind of self- 
righteousness on the part of 
northern states only aggravates 
them. In a very perceptive ar- 
ticle in the Charleston News and 
Courier, George E. Sokolsky, 
deals with “The Northern Re- 
sponsibility” in a direct manner. 
The following are excerpts from 
his article. 

“Whereas in New York and 
Chicago and other Northern 
cities segregation is practiced 
deceptively by the device of the 
whites moving out of neighbor- 
hoods into which Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans move, in the 
South the whites and Negroes 
live and work in constant pro- 
pinquity. In Northern cities, 
segregation in the lower schools 
exists, because if all the children 


of a neighborhood are of one’ 


kind, the school in that neigh- 
borhood will be of one kind. 
The Supreme Court does nothing 
about that and cannot. 
HYPOCRISY NO SOLUTION 

“My point is that hypocrisy 
is not a solution to a social prob- 
lem with which the best minds 
in the South have been grappling 
for decades and making aston- 
ishing progress. The solution 
of the Negro problem in the 
United States will have to be in 
the South because that is where 
it has been placed by geography 
and population. It will have to 
be solved by white and Negro 
Southerners working in har- 
mony. 


U. S. “COLOR” PROBLEM A 
WEAPON OF WAR IN ASIA 


“There can be no question but * 


that the great progress of the 
Soviet Universal State in Asia 
¢ 


questions always pays rich divi- 
dends in the end.” 

With these words, Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., founder of the 
Catholic Interracial Council 
movement, addressed guests at 
an anniversary dinner of the 


has been due to the use that has 
been made, as a weapon of war, 
“of the ‘color’ problem in the 
United States. ... Most of those 
whom the United States seeks 
as allies are not ‘white.’... 

“From a national standpoint, 
this is the most serious problem 
that faces us today because we 
have lost, since 1945, practically 
every diplomatic and military 
battle we have fought because 
of it.” 
NORTHERN COOPERATION, 
FUNDS NEEDED 

Sokolsky insists that South- 
erners, both colored and white, 
are sensitive to the necessity of 
preserving our international dig- 
nity. But, he continues, “they 
ought to be given every kind of 
cooperation by the rest of the 
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movement held in St. Louis, Mo., 
May 2. It was the tenth anni- 
versary of the St. Louis Coun- 
cil, and looked forward to the 
twentieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the whole movement to 
be held in New York, June 6. 

Archbishop Joseph E, Ritter, 
D.D., of St. Louis presented Fa- 
ther LaFarge with a statuette of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, made 
at the People’s Art Center, St. 
Louis. Mayor Raymond R. Tuck- 
er of St. Louis was also among 
the honored guests. 


Father LaFarge stressed the 
fact that the Catholic Interracial 
Councils have learned that peo- 
ple today are more ready than 
is commonly thought to listen to 
the voice of reason. They are 
weary of loud and impassioned 
accusations. 


“But reason alone,” continued 
Father LaFarge, “is but an im- 
perfect instrument without the 
aid of faith: simple,:humble, un- 
questioning faith in the sublime 
revelation imparted to the world 
by Jesus Christ and transmitted 
to all space and time by the 
Church which He founded.” The 
Church’s teaching on human re- 
lations, he continued, is not just 
a fine project, invented and elab- 
orated by good and clever peo- 
ple. It is the expression of the 
love of Christ, who was perse- 
cuted during His earthly lifetime 
for the very reason of making 
all men one. 


country. I tried to figure what 
the cost would -be to establish 
centralized schools. in these 
Southern States. It was too 
great a task for my limited 
knowledge.” Sokolsky then rec- 
ommends that foundations in 
the north help support “a pro- 
gram that would practically fa- 
cilitate conformity to the deci- 
sion.” 

Thoughtfulness, generosity, 
and a real attempt to under- 
stand many conflicting points of 
view are needed on all sides to 
help implement the decision of 
the Supreme Court and make it 
a working reality. Bigotry on 
the part of Northern or South- 
ern, white or Negro, will only 
obstruct the cause for integra- 
tion. 


HE Catholic Interracialist 


Our purpose is to reaffirm both the human 
dignity and rights of all men, and the pro- 
found unity among men established by our 
common Creator and by Christ our com- 


mon Savior Brother. 
Friendship House’s practical e 


A subscription helps 
flort in New 


York, Chicaga, Washington, Shreveport, 
La. and Portland, Oregon, to bring the spirit of Christ's 
justice and love to bear on the attitudes, laws, customs, 
and institutions of our time, inasmuch as they have been 
corrupted by racial prejudice and hatred and discrimina- 
tion, and the lives of men and women, Negro and white, 
have for that reason been degraded. 


Subscription: $1 a Year; Foreign, $1.25 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 


Dear Friends: 


Enclosed please find $ 


... of which $ 


years’ Subscription to the Catholic 


Interracialist. 
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